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VIII. THE SUBJECT MATTER IN HIGH 

SCHOOL LATIN 

% GUSTAVE ADOLPHUS HARRER 

The University of North Carolina 

IN addition to the work in translation, grammar, 
and vocabulary, there is the problem of dealing 
with the content of what is being read. This phase 
of the work deserves as careful study as any. It is ob- 
vious that besides a mere translation of words, teacher 
and pupil must understand the substance. What does 
Caesar mean by this passage ? It is essential to know, 
and fortunately in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, it is 
not usually at all difficult to know. The story or the 
argument in the large explains itself as it goes along. 
To assist however in getting and keeping the trend of 
the narrative, it is essential to connect up the daily 
reading with what has gone before, certainly always 
with the preceding assignment, and often with pass- 
ages several pages back. This procedure is more 
necessary in the Latin work than in many studies, 
for the simple reason that we read so small a part 
of a story at any one time. 

That the pupils have in mind the trend of the 
narrative is then fundamental; but it is neither the 
whole of the work nor is it the most difficult part. 
Constantly allusions to places, to events, to persons, 
to customs, to religions are occurring. They demand 
explanation, and proper explanation. It is not enough 
nowadays to pass over a reference to the Matrona 
river with a statement that it was a river in Gaul. It 
is the Manic in France, and of some significance ! A 
minute or so of the class period will not be wasted if 
spent discussing it. And it will hardly do to describe 
Scipio Africanus Maior as simply a great Roman. 
It would be better to explain in some detail what the 
attspicia were than to give the true but colorless ex- 
planation that they were a means to determine the 
will of the gods regarding proposed actions. 

To do this work successfully the chief prerequisite 
is command of the subject by the teacher. This 
granted there are available mechanical helps in pre- 
senting information to the class. And among them 
maps are perhaps the most important. Almost every 
text book fortunately supplies a map which should be 
used by the pupils in preparing their work; but a 
wall map, or rather several wall maps are very much 
to be preferred for class work. Because of their 
large size they present greater detail ; but in particular 
they permit the centering of the attention of the whole 
class on exactly what the teacher wants, and with no 



loss of time. A wall map of The Roman Empire 
and one of Italy ought to be considered indispensable. 
And maps of Rome, Gaul, and Greece will be helpful. 
It is profitable to point out on them almost every 
place mentioned, and to make a connection with the 
modern situation when possible. For example in lo- 
cating the Remi it is worth while noting that modern 
Rheims is in that territory and its name is derived 
from that of the tribe. 

Another way of assistance in explanation and in 
arousing interest is by use of pictures. Pictures of 
various places will be helpful as well as maps in the 
geographical study. But pictures, preferably photo- 
graphic prints, are especially useful in connection with 
the history, religion and material things of the Ro- 
mans. Pictures of statues of the gods can be had. 
In connection with the Vergil a row of pictures of 
important gods put up on cardboard on the classroom 
wall would be useful. Many of the famous Romans 
of history are pictured. Houses and streets of Pom- 
peii are often pictured, and make an immediate ap- 
peal. Pictures of Pompeian wall paintings give scenes 
in Roman life. Such views, to be had in separate 
prints, and in books are often advertised. Any school 
can readily and cheaply secure them. A glance at 
the pictures given in G. W. Botsford's "History of 
Rome for High Schools" will indicate to any one how 
many phases of ancient life can be well illustrated. 

Pictures and maps may be profitably and regularly 
used in direct connection with the reading of the Latin 
in any school, no matter how short the year, or how 
poor financially the school. Other devices are being 
increasingly used where time and finance^ will allow. 
Sets of lantern slides illustrating many phases of an- 
cient life are to be had, and are a never failing source 
of interest. Card games to help in the learning of 
words and constructions and phrases are on the mar- 
ket. Teachers are using the pictures and advertise- 
ments in magazines in connection with their Latin. 
They have their students go through a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post, for example, and note or cut 
out all advertisements and pictures and headlines that 
refer in any way to ancient life; for instance, Ajax 
tires, Rex chains. Novo engines, Vulcan springs. Such 
means and methods are helpful, but of course can not 
regularly be used directly with the reading work. 
They must usually be assigned separate outside hours. 
Where this is possible they have been proved worth 
while. 

Some concrete examples from the texts of high 
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school authors will perhaps best illustrate the chief 
points we now have in mind. In Caesar II, 7, there 
are mentioned "Iccio," "Numidas et Cretas sagittarios 
et fundatores Baleares," "Remis." It is evidently 
necessary to connect up this account with some pre- 
vious mention of Iccius. On the map the location of 
the home lands of these foreign auxiliaries of Caesar 
should be found. Note how even in Caesar's day 
Rome was drawing troops from the ends of the earth. 
The Remi should be located and the persistence of 
their name in modern Rheims pointed out. There is 
opportunity to use pictures of the auxiliary troops 
mentioned, and to study their form of service in 
Caesar's force. There is here given a good example 
of devastation in ancient warfare. How large was 
the camp (whose Roman dimensions are given) in 
English feet? These are some of the opportunities 
the chapter gives for content work. Naturally some 
of it will have been done by the time this chapter is 
reached. In such case brief questions and answers 
will recall necessary points to the class. 

Cicero IV, Catilina 2, has a sentence: "For a dis- 
graceful death can not overtake a brave man, nor an 
untimely death, a consular, nor a miserable death, a 
wise man." The translation is fairly simple; but the 
meaning must be brought out, and a comparison be- 
tween ancient and modem ideas indicated. In chapter 
10 of the same oration many Roman notables of days 
gone by are referred to; both the Scipios, Aemilius 
Paulus, Marius, Pompey, and the Carthaginian Han- 
nibal, with some suggestion of their services. Their 
place in history should be given them, but it is also 
of importance that the class understand clearly the 
reason for mention of them at this point in the argu- 
ment. Cicero is leaving the impression that his ser- 
vices at home have been as helpful to the state as 
those of great generals abroad. Modern parallels may 
be mentioned. Cicero's vanity may be illustrated. Pic- 
tures of some of the worthies may be shown. 

In Vergil IV, 239 ff., the description of the god 
Mercury can be fixed in the pupils' minds once and 
for all by a good picture, and the god's functions and 
powers learned. 'The famous lines of book VI, 847 ff., 
give a splendid opportunity to discuss Rome's service 
to civilization, and Vergil's idea of it. 

It will probably be found best to take up detailed 
matters of content in the recitation period after the 
translation and grammar work are done. During 
the translation only enough explanation should be ask- 
ed for and given as to make the translation intelligible. 
It would be fatal, for example, to stop over every 
name in Vergil VI, 756 ff., the long list of Roman 
heroes, or in IV Catilina 10, which we were examin- 



ing. The general statement that these men were great 
Romans is enough to make the sense of the passage 
clear. Then, the reading done, it is possible to go 
back and explain the details. But not all the details ! 
Let us note here at the end that this whole problem 
of the content work calls always for a discriminating 
selection of matters of importance and of interest 
which alone should be stressed. Others should be 
passed over with a word; many should be passed over 
in silence. Read these three lines of the Vergil pass- 
age last mentioned: "These men will build for you 
Nomentum, and Gabii, and the city of Fidenae ; these 
men will rear the Collatine citadels on the mountains, 
and Pometii, and Castrum Inui, and Bola, and Cora." 
Let the class know that these were places in Italy 
near Rome ; let them understand Vergil's general pur- 
pose in mentioning them, and enough is done. 



SURGEON-GENERAL BLUE WOULD CLEAN UP 
CIVIL COMMUNITIES 

A S a result of wide-spread ignorance and misin- 
■^^ formation, many boys who were in our public 
schools a few years ago and who are now in the army 
or navy are incapacitated for service because of vene- 
real disease. For the six months ending December 31, 
1917, there were in the entire U. S. Army over 45,000 
cases of venereal disease. This was more than one- 
third of all the cases of disease reported during that 
period. Since a very large majority of these cases 
were contracted before the men reached camps, these 
facts clearly prove the great need of cleaning up civil 
communities. 

One of the best ways of cleaning up civil commun- 
ities is through the schools, but it must be admitted 
that very few teachers are now competent to teach the 
facts of sex to elementary and high school pupils. It 
would be most undesirable to urge or even permit 
most teachers to present this subject. The difficulties 
inherent in sex education make it mandatory that the 
problem be attacked scientifically by trained specialists. 

Under the supervision of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the National Bureau of Education it is 
proposed to assist competent teachers correlate sex 
education' with certain existing studies. To accom- 
plish this end the U. S. Government has recently 
passed a bill providing for an appropriation of 
$300,000. In harmony with this movement the last 
N. E. A. Convention took very definite steps to fur- 
ther this project. — RuPERT Blue, Surgeon-General, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 
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